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On  June  20,  1907,  the  following  letter  was  sent 
out  through  the  Urbana  post  office,  addressed,  we 
can  believe,  to  a  large  but  carefully  chosen  list 
of  people  in  this  community  and  elsewhere: 

"To  our  Unitarian  friends: 

"The  American  Unitarian  Association,  mindful  of 
the  opportunity  for  missionary  work  at  the  great 
university  centers  of  the  country,  sent  Rev. 
Albert  R.  Vail,  Sept,.  23,  1906,  to  Champaign,  the 
location  of  the  University  of  Illinois*  The  Uni- 
versity authorities  courteously  leaned  a  hall  where 
services  have  been  held  since  that  time*  The 
interest  in  the  university  center  and  also  among 
the  citizens  of  the  adjacent  cities  of  Champaign 
and  Urbana  grew  steadily  and  by  February,  1907,  the 
congregation  had  increased  from  U6  to  85.  A 
regular  church  organization  was  then  effected, 
which  greatly  strengthened  the  movement,  the  con- 
gregation increasing  to  an  average  of  120,  of  whom 
50  to  70  were  students .  The  new  society  is  really 
a  University  church,  counting  among  its  regular 
attendants  35  members  of  the  faculty.  The  six 
trustees  are  all  professors  in  the  University. 

"The  financial  outlook  for  the  maintenance  of 
*$he  movement  is  excellent,  $1,000  having  already 
been  pledged  for  next  year's  running  expenses. 
The  urgent  need  at  present  is  for  a  church  building, 
since  our  use  of  the  University  hall  is  limited. 
If  we  are  forced  to  leave  it  before  securing  a 
meeting  place  of  our  own,  we  shall  be  obliged  to 
rent  a  hall  in  the  distant  business  center  of 
Champaign,  which  would  materially  cut  off  our 
university  following.  We  are  extremely  anxious 
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to  build  this  fall.  The  trustees  have  secured  an 
option  on  an  excellent  lot  facing  the  University- 
campus  ,  and  have  begun  a  canvass  for  subscriptions 
in  the  two  adjacent  cities.  It  is  too  early  to 
predict  the  result,  but  the  local  amount  will 
certainly  reach  §1,500,  possibly  'j>2,000.  The 
American  Unitarian  Association,  realizing  the  great- 
ness of  our  opportunity  and  the  crucial  situation, 
have  appropriated  $5,000  toward  a  lot  and  building. 

"The  remainder  of  the  necessary  funds  we  are 
hoping  to  raise  from  our  Unitarian  friends  who  are 
interested  in  such  missionary  work  as  we  are  carry- 
ing forward.  We  are  convinced  that  a  more  strategic 
center  for  the  spreading  of  liberal  Christianity 
cannot  be  found  in  the  Middle  ^Test.  The  University 
of  Illinois  is  the  most  rapidly  growing  university 
of  the  country.  Ten  years  ago  the  attendance  was 
600;  today  it  is  U,000.  Its  students  come  very 
largely  from  orthodox  country  districts  of  Illinois 
and  neighboring  states.  In  the  University  and 
churches  of  the  two  cities,  orthodox  influences  are 
practically  supreme.  The  large  number  of  students 
who  are  shaken  in  their  childhood  beliefs  by 
scientific  study,  have  had  hitherto  no  place  to  turn 
for  a  new  religion.  Here  is  our  opportunity  to 
present  a  religion,  born  in  the  spirit  of  science, 
which  shall  satisfy  their  religious  yearnings.  The 
enthusiasm  with  which  they  attend  our  services 
assures  us  that  we  are  meeting  that  need.  As  time 
goes  on,  a  continuous  stream  of  students  will  come 
po   us  with  doubts  and  spiritual  unrest,  attend  for 
a  few  years  oar*  services,  and  return  to  their  homes 
established  in  a  new  religion  and  fired  with  the 
enthusiasm  of  a  new  gospel.  TTe  can  scarcely  calcu- 
late the  influence  of  the  college-trained  young 
men  and  women  in  spreading  liberal  Christianity. 

"Ours  is  not  a  movement  which  will  be  confined 
to  one  community,  but  will  minister  from  the  entire 
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Middle  West  and  as  the  University  grows ,  from  the 
entire  country*  Therefore  we  feel  that  it  will 
awaken  a  correspondingly  wide  interest  among  our 
Unitarian  friends  who  will  gladly  contribute  to  our 
new  church.  We  will  welcome  subscriptions  for  any 
amount,  and  request  that  they  be  sent  as  soon  as 
possible  to  Professor  Victor  T.  Wilson,  602  West 
High  Street,  Urbana,  Illinois. 

"Trustees:  Stephen  A.  Forbes,  President 

Victor  T.  Wilson,  Secretary 

Nathan  C.  Ricker 

George  L.  Clark 

Thomas  E.  Oliver 
Albert  R.  Vail,  Minister" 

This  project  of  fifty  years  ago  was  not  the 
first  effort  of  its  kind,  as  anyone  knows  who  has 
paused  to  read  the  first  paragraphs  of  the  typed 
pages  in  the  church  Covenant  Book.  In  1888  a 
series  of  bi-monthly  Unitarian  services  was  begun 
which  continued  for  a  year  and  a  half;  probably  the 
only  persons  who  remember  these  are  the  members  of 
the  Forbes  family  with  whom  the  visiting  ministers 
stayed  while  they  fulfilled  their  mission,  A  Mr. 
John  Effinger  of  the  Bloomington  church,  Secretary 
of  the  uestern  Conference,  was  a  prime  mover  in  the 
enterprise  at  that  time.  The  Reverend  Chester 
Cove 11,  whom  he  sent  to  look  over  the  ground,  gave 
a  favorable  report,  and  Swannell  Hall,  in  downtown 
Champaign,  was  engaged  for  a  series  of  services. 
For  the  second  season  the  Congregational  Church  in 
west  Champaign  became  available  for  services  on 
Sunday  afternoons.  The  list  of  visiting  speakers 
was  a  distinguished  one.  Two,  at  least,  were  from 
Illinois,  Mr.  Jasper  Douthit  from  Shelby ville  and 
Jenkyn  Lloyd  Jones  from  Chicago.  (It  was  years 
later  that  Mr.  Jones  founded  the  Abraham  Lincoln 
Centre.)  From  New  England  came  C.  W.  Gannett, 


David  Utter,  James  Duncan,  J.  C.  Learned,  and 
James  Vilah  Blake,  However,  few  additions  to  the 
original  group  of  local  liberals  resulted  from  this 
effort,  and  there  was  practically  no  response  from 
the  university  students,  so  the  undertaking  was 
finally  abandoned. 

The  appeal  for  building  funds  with  which  this 
sketch  began  gives  Sept.  23,  1906,  as  the  date  of 
Albert  VailTs  arrival  in  Urbana.  From  the  Unitar- 
ian Historical  Library  in  Boston  comes  the  follow- 
ing record  which,  although  it  was  written  in  April, 
1907,  goes  back  seven  months  to  the  real  beginning 
of  our  present  church.  "First  service  was  attended 
by  U5  people.  From  this  the  gathering  gradually 
increased  to  a  maximum  of  lltO.  On  Dec.  12,  at  a 
social  gathering  by  invitation,  the  subject  of 
organizing  a  church  was  brought  forward  and  a  com- 
mittee of  6  appointed.  The  committee  did  very 
thorough  work  in  organizing  the  situation  and 
reported  at  another  gathering  on  Feb.  9>     1907. 
This  report  led  to  the  final  steps  for  organization , 
A  constitution  and  by-laws  were  adopted  and  a  board 
of  6  trustees  elected,  consisting  of  Messrs. 
Forbes,  Brooks,  Ricker,  Clark,  Oliver,  and  Wilson... 
Church  membership  is  S>0;  a  Young  People fs  Club  of 
39,  principally  students  in  the  University,  are 
beginning  a  study  of  religious  questions;  Women fs 
Alliance  of  17  is  studying  ways  to  help  the  cause.. * 
It  was  our  unanimous  desire  formally  to  install 
Albert  Ross  Vail  as  minister  of  this  Unitarian 
church,  as  free  in  his  religion  as  are  we  in  ours. 
The  date  of  installation  was  April  20,  1907 . 
Several  prominent  Unitarian  clergymen  officiated. 
Dean  William  Wallace  Fenn  of  Harvard  Divinity 
School  had  charge  of  the  services.  There  were 
addresses  by  Rev.  William  Puis ford  and  Fred  V. 
Hawley  cf  Chicago.,  and  ^illiam  M.  Backus,  Secretary 
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of  the  Western  Conference.  Professor  Stephen 
Forbes ,  on  behalf  of  the  church,  installed  the  new 
minister  as  pastor  by  saying:  'The  people  of  this 
free  church,  bound  by  no  religious  creed,  widely 
diverse  in  many  things,  but  of  one  mind  in  this, 
that  they  will  seek  to  know  the  truth  and  to  make  it 
known,  each  according  to  his  light  and  ability;  that 
they  will  endeavor  to  live  good  lives,  helpful  to 
each  other  and  useful  to  the  community;  and  they 
will  maintain  public  worship  of  God  in  this  town; 
are  also  of  one  mind  in  their  desire  that  the  pastor 
of  their  choice  shall  now  be  received,  and  hence- 
forth recognized,  as  a  member  of  the  Unitarian 
Ministry,  with  all  the  privileges  and  powers  which 
depend  upon  the  formal  act  of  ordination.  And  we 
believe  with  all  our  hearts  in  his  goodness,  in 
his  religious  devotion,  and  in  his  personal  faith- 
fulness to  the  spiritual  interests  which  he  has 
taken  in  charge,  and  in  his  peculiar  fitness  for 
the  religious  work  which  we  hope  to  see*1" 

These  records  reveal  the  spiritual  atmosphere  in 
which  was  passed  the  early  period  of  the  life  of 
this  church*  Such  early  records  as  exist  of  its 
mundane  affairs  are  indeed  "the  short  and  simple 
annals  of  the  poor."  There  was  as  yet  no  church 
building.  The  collections  at  the  weekly  services 
barely  covered  the  cost  of  printing  the  notices, 
the  rental  of  a  piano  for  Morrow  Hall,  and  a  modest 
fee  to  two  young  musicians,  a  pianist  and  a  singer 
from  the  University  School  of  Music.  The  minister's 
salary  was  paid  by  the  American  Unitarian  Associa- 
tion. At  least,  it  is  not  shown  on  our  books  as 
an  obligation  until  the  end  of  May,  1907.  From 
that  date,  Professor  Morgan  Brooks  as  church 
treasurer  sent  the  minister  a  monthly  cheque  of 
)112.50.  If  that  small  amount  is  disturbing  to 
contemplate,  it  can  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Vail 
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spent  his  first  summer  holiday  traveling  in  Europe  I 

Albert  Ross  Vail,  a  native  of  Nebraska,  was  born 
in  1880.  He  received  a  degree  of  Ph.B.  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  in  1903  and  an  S.TJ3.  from 
the  Harvard  Divinity  School  in  1906.  The  Urbana 
Unitarian  Society  was  therefore  his  first  pastorate . 
His  mother's  home  at  that  period  was  in  Chicago  and 
she  was  a  frequent  visitor  in  Urbana.  It  happened 
that  one  of  Albert  Vail's  closest  friends  was  John 
McClellan,  a  young  member  of  the  science  faculty  and 
also  an  accomplished  musician.  When  Johnfs  youngest 
sister,  Emily,  from  Lexington,  Kentucky,  paid  him  a 
visit,  Albert  had  an  opportunity  to  know  her  well 
and  they  became  engaged.  Their  marriage  took  place 
in  June,  1909 • 

A  former  member  of  this  church  has  written  of  Mr. 
Vail,  "In  his  early  years  at  Urbana  he  was  a  source 
of  inspiration  to  a  great  many  people.  He  filled 
the  church  to  overflowing  on  Sunday  morning,  and  on 
Sunday  evenings  with  lively  discussion.. •  a  very 
youthful  and  very  spiritual  young  man,  he  was 
considered  an  outstanding  coming  leader  in  the 
Unitarian  fellowship.  His  sermons,  as  I  remember 
them,  were  rich  in  content,  well  organized,  well 
delivered,  and,  I  might  say,  exhilarating. .  .Among 
my  intimate  friends  were  some  graduate  students  who 
found  in  Mr.  Vail*s  offerings  a  similar  exhilara- 
tion. Some  never  joined  the  church,  but  as  one  of 
them  said,  fVe  went  back  to  our  own  churches  with  a 
fresh  and  freer  point  of  view.1" 

/  -Another  member  recalls  Albert  Vail  as  he  knew 
him  first  in  1908.  "Even  then  he  displayed  some- 
thing of  that  mystical  quality  which  grew  notice- 
ably during  my  early  acquaintance  with  hinw  His 
readings  were  frequently  from  Oriental  sources, 
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particularly  from  Hindu  and  Persian  writings.  When 
he  read  or  preached,  his  whole  being  seemed  radiant 
and  an  aura  seemed  to  surround  his  person.  This  had 
a  great  effect  upon  the  young  people fs  group  and 
attracted  many  students  of  foreign  birth, ..,1  remem- 
ber Rabindravath  Tagore,  son  of  the  Hindu  poet,  who 
was  a  sort  of  student  assistant  to  dr.  Vail; 
Subhindra  Bose,  a  brilliant  Hindu  student;  .,, 
Garabedian,  a  talented  Armenian — and  many  others, 

We  opened  this  brief  history  with  the  appeal  for 
funds  that  was  sent  out  at  the  end  of  Albert  Vail's 
first  year.  It  was  not  long  before  responses  to 
that  letter  began  to  come  in,  from  Boston  and  its 
vicinity;  from  Cleveland,  Ohio;  from  Chicago, 
Evans ton,  Hinsdale,  and  Quincy  in  Illinois;  and 
from  many  local  friends  and  church  members.  The 
'•'omen's  Alliance  gave  liberally  or  made  loans  as 
needed.  Other  Alliances,  through  the  national 
organization,  gave  several  hundred  dollars.  Still 
others  on  the  list  of  generous  outside  donors  were 
President  J?mes  of  the  University  of  Illinois, 
Senator  TTilliam  NcKinley  of  Champaign,  a  Mrs.  Ames 
of  H,  Easton,  Massachusetts,  a  llrs,  ^mmerton  of 
Salem,  and  a  D.  P.  Kimball  of  Boston.  The  First 
National  Bank  of  Urbana  made  a  handsome  donation, 
as  did  H.  H.  Harris  of  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Champa ign.  A  contribution  of  some  size  came  from 
the  University  of  Illinois  and  also  from  the  editor 
of  the  Bloomington  Pantagraph,  T.  0.  Davis,  a  Uni- 
tarian, incidentally  the  maternal  grandfather  of 
Adlai  Stevenson  and  a  friend  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
Isaac  Kuhn,  a  leader  in  Sinai  Temple  in  Champaign, 
was  most  generous  to  us  at  this  time  and  continued 
to  support  our  operating  budget  each  year  until  he 
died  in  1956, 

Rexford  Newcomb,  until  recently  Dean  of  Fine 
Arts  and  an  early  church  member,  was  questioned 
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about  the  actual  building  of  the  church.  "Since  I 
proposed  becoming  an  architect,"  he  said,  "I  was 
somewhat  interested  in  the  design  and  construction 
of  the  church  building.  While  Dr.  Ricker*  was  the 
professional  member  of  the  building  committee,.... 
he  was  not  the  architect  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
that  term.  The  Urbana  church  was  modeled  after  the 
church  in  Kansas  City,  uissouri,  the  plan  being 
reversed  to  fit  our  corner  lot.   It  was  adapted 
to  the  site  by  Professor  Charles  R.  Clark  of  the 
faculty  in  Architecture.. ..There  were  mixed  react- 
ions regarding  the  architecture  of  the  building. 
Dr.  Ricker  thought  the  open-timber  roof  sheer  folly, 
if  not  actually  an  artistic  falsehood.  For  reasons 
of  economy  in  heating,  he  favored  a  flat  ceiling, 
but,  liberal  gentleman  that  he  was,  agreed  to  with- 
draw his  objections."  It  turned  out,  however,  that 
there  was  a  different  and  wholly  unexpected  fault 
in  the  construction  of  the  roof.  When  the  side 
walls  of  the  auditorium  began  to  spread  under  its 
weight,  the  only  remedy  was  the  installation  of  the 
steel  braces  that  we  all  know. 

What  threatened  to  be  a  serious  point  of  contro- 
versy was  the  color  of  the  window  glass.  In  Dean 
Newcomb's  words,  "It  was  currently  explained  that 
the  glass  in  place  and  in  full  sunlight  produces  an 
effect  far  different  from  that  of  the  samples  from 
which  the  selection  was  made.  However,  the  interior 
decorations  in  a  harmonious  gray-green,  highlighted 
with  stenciled  designs  in  red  and  gold,  made  the 
windows  more  bearable  than  might  otherwise  have 
been  the  case.  Professor  Newton  A.  Tells, 


-x-Ilathan  Clifford  Ricker,  of  the  class  of  «72  in  the 

University  of  Illinois,  had  just  retired  as  Dean 

of  the  College  of  Engineering  but  was  still  Head 
of  the  Department  of  Architecture. 


professor  of  architectural  decoration,  was  responsi- 
ble for  the  color  and  the  decoration,"     TJe  must  add, 
unfortunately,   that  the  passage  of  fifty  years1 
time  has  reduced  Professor  T-Tells f   decorations  to  a 

mere  memory. 

The  general  contractor  for  the  building  was  C.  E. 
Smith,  who  received  his  first  payment  on  July  20, 
1908,  and  his  final  one  on  December  18  of  that  year. 
The  general  contract  was  for  Vf, 251.68  and  the 
Reliable  Plumbing  Company's  figure  was  $1,06U.33. 
Decorating,  glass,  and  the  brick  walk  brought  the 
total  to  )8,656.28.  One  item  is  conspicuously  ab- 
sent, the  bill  for  wiring.  Dean  Palmer  has  ventured 
a  guess  that  Morgan  Brooks,  Professor  of  Electrical 
Engineering,  charter  member  and  church  treasurer, 
may  have  taken  care  of  that  item  as  a  personal  con- 
tribution. 

The  congregation  continued  to  hold  its  services 
in  Morrow  Hall  until  the  church  building  was 
finished,  with  the  exception  of  three  services  in 
the  autumn  of  1908  which  were  held  in  the  University 
Chapel**  in  the  old  Main  Hall.  These  immediately 
preceded  the  dedication  of  the  new  building,  which 


#  In  19h9,   clear  glass  was  substituted  for  the 
green  in  the  windows  of  the  church  lounge  by  one 
member  of  the  church,  and  in  the  north  window  of 
the  minister's  study  by  another. 

**0ur  present  church  building  is  the  one  meeting-^ 
place  left  of  those  that  "'ere  ever  in  use  by  this 
congregation;  and  if  those  in  use  by  the  original 
group  of  Unitarians  in  1888-89  should  be  included, 
we  may  note  that  the  Swannell  Building  has  been 
blotted  out  by  the  V.  T.  Grant  Company,  and  that 
the  site  of  the  original  First  Congregational 
Church  is  now  a  parking  lot. 
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took  place  on  the  18th  of  October,  1908.  The  only 
existing  record  of  that  important  occasion  consists 
of  three  items:  $2  were  spent  for  flowers  and  $8 
for  the  expenses  of  the  Reverend  rlr.  Puis ford  from 
Chicago;  and  the  attendance  was  335  J 

There  was  as  yet  no  organ,  and  that  was  to  be 
next  on  the  church  program.  To  raise  money  for  the 
organ  fund,  the  Women's  Alliance  had  already  tried 
out  a  downtown  location  for  an  ambitious  bazaar  the 
year  before.  In  the  winter  of  1908-9  they  again 
used  the  substantial  wooden  booths  from  the  previous 
occasion,  having  them  set  up  in  the  lounge  and  in 
the  back  of  the  auditorium.  In  the  same  season  a 
concert  was  given  in  the  church,  for  which  tickets 
were  sold.  The  wide  single -level  platform  origin- 
ally built  into  the  front  of  the  auditorium  provided 
ample  space  for  the  concert  grand  piano  that  was 
shipped  over  from  Danville.  Artists  from  the  Uni- 
versity School  of  Music  contributed  their  services. 

The  student  and  young  faculty  group,  called  the 
Unity  Club,  headed  the  list  for  the  organ  fund  with 
a  contribution  of  ^60,  and  later  donated  the  pro- 
ceeds from  a  supper.  Church  organizations  from 
near  and  far  and  apparently  every  member  of  the 
church  responded  to  this  second  appeal.  Our  own 
Alliance  quite  outdid  itself  putting  on  church 
suppers.  By  1911,  the  goal  of  £2,000  was  in  sight, 
and  early  in  1912  the  organ  could  be  installed. 
Professor  Forbes  had  been  chosen  to  select  the 
instrument,  and  with  the  zeal  characteristic  of  a 
scientist  he  continued  to  search  until  he  found  the 
Kilgen,  an  organ  that  was  both  small  and  excellent. 

This  installation  necessitated  changes  in  the 
entire  front  end  of  the  auditorium  and  in  the  build- 
ing itself,  a  major  operation  that  called  for  an 
additional  $800.  Professor  C.  R.  Clark  was  again 
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,he  supervising  architect.  He  was  assisted  by  R.  C. 
Tones,  but  it  was  our  own  Rexford  Newcomb  who  had 
lade  the  plans  and  whose  account  is  of  special  in- 
terest. "In  the  spring  of  1911,"  he  has  written, 
I  was  asked  to  make  tentative  sketches  for  the 
treatment  of  the  chancel,  including  space  for  an 
>rgan.  Accordingly,  I  made  the  necessary  measure- 
lents  and,  as  time  allowed,  made  suggestive  studies, 
[  spent  that  summer  in  Portage,  Wisconsin,  but  sent 
jO  Mr.  Vail  sketches  embodying  what  I  proposed  as 
she   final  solution.  In  the  absence  of  an  altar  and 
reredos  in  Unitarian  churches,  I  featured  the  organ 
is  the  dominant  motif.  These  sketches,  so  Mr.  Vail 
vrote  me,  Dr.  Forbes  took  to  St.  Louis  when  he 
rlsited  the  organ  manufacturers.  In  the  fall  of 
L9U  I  removed  to  California  and  did  not  see  the 
finished  work  until  I  was  called  to  the  University 
faculty  in  1918.  Imagine  my  delight  when  I  noted 
iow  closely  my  basic  suggestion  had  been  realized!" 
On  March  3,  1912,  the  new  organ  was  played  for  the 
first  time.  Later,  John  McClellan,  Albert  Vail's 
orother-in-law,  gave  a  delightful  organ  recital  by 
l^ay  of  dedication, 

Most  Unitarians  are,  or  like  to  think  they  are, 
liberal,  tolerant,  understanding,  and,  if  need  be, 
long-suffering.  This  early  congregation  was  slow 
to  realize  in  the  following  years  that  they  were 
herring  in  church  less  and  less  of  the  fresh, 
realistic  kind  of  doctrine  that  originally  had 
proved  so  stimulating,  and  that  more  and  more, 
Albert  Vail  was  exemplifying  a  purely  theoretical 
and,  as  has  already  been  suggested,  an  even  mystical 


*Rexford  Newcomb,  '11,  University  of  Illinois 
teacher,  writer,  and  lecturer  in  the  field  of 
Architecture.  Appointed  professor  in  Department 
of  architecture,  University  of  Illinois,  1918. 
Later,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Fine  Arts. 
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type  of  thinking.  With  the  utmost  sincerity  and  a 
growing  dedication,  he  was  expounding  the  tenets  of 
Bahaism.  When  certain  members  decided  that  they 
had  heard  enough  sermons  about  Abdul  Baha  and  Baha 
otllah,  they  simply  stopped  coming  to  church.  Some 
others  threatened  to  withdraw  entirely.  Their 
interest  was  in  Unitarianism  as  such.  Moreover,  as 
Professor  Oliver  expressed  it  in  writing  to  Boston 
headquarters,  "With  that  commital  Mr.  Vail  gradu- 
ally lost  hold  on  the  students  and  substituted  a 
hold  on  emotional  femininity." 

As  a  member  who  had  stood  very  close  to  Mr.  Vail 
through  the  years,  Mrs.  Forbes  was  asked  to  go  to 
him  to  make  known  the  growing  discontent  in  the 
congregation.  That  he  was  not  to  be  moved  from  his 
position  he  himself  made  clear  in  his  statement  for 
publication  in  the  local  papers  when  on  May  1,  1918, 
he  offered  his  resignation.  In  this  statement  he 
said  in  part,  "Six  years  ago  I  met  a  servant  of  God 
named  Abdul  Baha,  so  universal  in  mind,  brilliant 
in  utterance,  so  pure,  so  radiant  with  universal 
love,  so  majestic  in  the  power  of  his  holy  spirit 
that  I  became  convinced  he  and  his  equally  perfect 
and  glorious  father,  Baha  oTllah,  were  God's  own 
messengers  of  light  and  salvation  to  our  modern 
world. ...Therefore,  I  dedicated  my  life  to  making 
known  this  great  discovery.  I  taught  it  little  by 
little  in  the  church  services,  in  its  fulness  in 
our  Friday  evening  meetings.  But  some  of  the  older 
members  of  our  church  whom  I  deeply  loved  objected. 
Therefore  I  have  resigned  lest  my  teaching  cause 
division  in  our  beloved  church." 

Mr.  Vail!s  resignation  did  not  prevent  division. 
On  the  contrary,  a  number  of  families  who  had 
supported  the  church  withdrew  to  form  a  separate 
group  in  Urbana  which  still  exists  today  under  the 
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name  of  Baha'i  World  Faith.  Mr.  Vail  became  a 
lecturer  and  organizer  in  that  field  of  religion.* 

The  remaining  members  of  the  congregation  met 
this  first  crisis  with  a  certain  incredulity  and 
much  sadness,  but  were  determined  to  carry  on. 
uorld  TJar  I  had  taken  many  of  the  young  ministers, 
and  many  pulpits  were  empty.  However,  with  the 
solicitous  cooperation  of  his  former  college  class- 
mate, Louis  C.  Cornish,  Secretary  of  the  American 
Unitarian  Association,  and  of  Rev.  Ernest  C.  Smith, 
Secretary  of  the  Western  Conference,  Professor 
Oliver,  acting  for  the  trustees,  was  able  to  arrange 
a  steady  succession  of  speakers.  It  was  these 
ministers — including  one  woman  preacher — and  uni- 
versity professors  who  kept  the  services  going, 
except  in  the  summer  holidays,  for  the  next  year 
and  a  half.  Within  this  period  two  "calls"  were 
issued  and  declined.  At  last,  in  October,  1920, 
Mr.  Hubert  Carter,  recommended  in  Boston  as  the 
best  candidate  then  available,  received  the  call 
and  accepted  it,  at  $3,000  a  year. 

It  should  be  said  here  that  the  Unitarian  Assoc- 
iation had  been  more  than  generous  since  the  begin- 
ning. It  had  made  payments,  mostly  quarterly,  of 
amounts  varying  from  &5U0  to  $9i>0  a  year,  according 
to  the  church's  needs.  Owing  to  the  lowered  church 
membership  that  had  followed  Albert  Vail's  depart- 
ure, the  A.UJU  agreed  to  pay  $1,000  of  Mr. 
Carter's  salary.  The  Association's  assistance  has 
been  invaluable  to  this  present  day. 

Mr.  Carter  had  been  born  in  England,  had  had  his 


*  Mr.  Vail's  home  has  been  within  recent  years 
in  St.  Joseph,  Michigan. 
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formal  education  in  both  England  and  America,  and 
had  spent  one  year  in  Canada  and  ten  in  the  States 
before  coming  to  Urbana.  His  personality  was 
magnetic  ("Hypnotic"  was  a  word  also  applied  to  him 
at  a  later  time)  and  he  made  a  good  first  impression, 
However,  even  as  early  as  on  the  night  of  the  recep- 
tion following  his  installation,  his  public  remarks 
were  offensive  to  some  members,  one  of  whom  with- 
drew on  that  occasion  and  later  resigned  from  the 
Board  of  Trustees.  As  time  went  on,  fir.  Carter 
seemed  increasingly  tactless.  He  was  regarded  as 
"critical,  egotistical,  and  overbearing11  to  a  degree 
that  threatened  serious  trouble.  A  special  board 
meeting  finally  was  called  on  March  2$,  1921,  to 
discuss  policies  with  IvIr.  Carter  and  to  renew  if 
possible  the  accord  that  had  at  first  existed.  The 
reasons  for  the  meeting,  as  outlined  by  Professor 
Oliver,  probably  corresponded  fairly  closely  to  the 
list  of  fourteen  complaints  that  had  been  drawn  up 
by  the  Committee  of  Communication.  Mr.  Carter 
replied  to  some  of  the  points  in  his  own  defense, 
stressing  particularly  "the  unfortunate  history  of 
this  church  which  was  the  legacy  bequeathed  to  the 
present  incumbent."  Then,  after  saying  that  for 
the  good  of  all,  their  relations  should  be  severed, 
he  resigned  at  ence,  his  resignation  to  take  effect 
at  whatever  time  would  be  convenient  to  Boston 
headquarters.  Before  the  first  of  May,  Mr*  Carter 
had  left  Urbana, 

If  there  was  validity  in  Mr.  Carter's  deploring 
his  legacy  of  an  unfortunate  church  history,  his 
own  incumbency  had  not  improved  the  prospects  for 
engaging  his  successor.  Professor  Oliver  wrote  to 
Mr.  Reese,  Secretary  of  the  Western  Conference, 
"...Until  we  recover  our  strength  we  shall  have 
much  difficulty  in  raising  a  budget  sufficient  to 
pay  ..>3,000...We  have  gained  no  new  members  yet  and 
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are  not  likely  to  until  the  right  man  comes..." 

Professor  Edward  C.  Hayes,  of  the  Department  of 
Sociology  in  the  University,  had  already  taken  Mr. 
Carter's  place  while  the  latter  was  sojourning  at 
Battle  Creek  during  a  part  of  February  and  March, 
and  he  was  now  found  to  be  willing  to  finish  out 
the  year* 

On  June  9th,  Professor  Oliver  received  the 
following  telegram  from  Minot  Simons,  A.UJW  Secre- 
tary: "Could  you  hear  Johnson  minister  at  Salem, 
Mass.,  one  or  two  Sundays  in  June — is  exceptionally 
well  qualified  for  place,"  Professor  Oliver !s  re- 
quest for  further  information  brought  a  second 
telegram: 

"About  U5,  unmarried,  graduate  of  Tufts  College 
and  Harvard  Divinity  School.  Taught  some  years  in 
•  ••  IS,  Toungstown,  0.  Likeable,  popular.  Call 
now  if  possible.  Would  thoroughly  restore  whatever 
you  have  lost  in  the  past  through  erratic  leader- 
ship* Sacrifice  for  Johnson  but  sacrifice  possible 
and  justifiable." 

The  call  was  extended  to  Mr.  Johnson,  but  he 
postponed  acceptance  until  after  he  had  visited 
Urbana  in  the  autumn  for  two  preaching  engagements, 
and  had  been  reassured  as  to  living  arrangements. 
The  comforts  of  a  parish  house,  although  certainly 
not  manifest,  had  been  strongly  hinted  in  a  letter 
from  Professor  Oliver,  with  the  following  justifi- 
cation: 

When  the  local  chapter  of  the  Laymen's  League 
was  formed  in  February,  1920,  one  of  the  aims  of 
the  organization  was  to  help  develop  the  College 
(or  Community)  Center  movement.  At  the  Laymen's 
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League  meeting  of  the  preceding  December,  1920,  an 
appropriation  by  the  National  Laymen fs  League  of 
j600  for  student  work  for  the  year  was  announced^ 
and  in  the  February,  1921,  meeting  it  was  reported 
that  the  trustees  had  received  i>3,750  from  the 
A.U.A.  to  pay  for  a  lot  adjoining  the  church 
property,  this  resulting  from  the  efforts  of  "the 
committee  appointed  to  investigate  the  Community 
Center  phase  of  our  activities »"  Thus,  Professor 
Oliver  could  legitimately  use  this  prospective 
enterprise  as  an  inducement  for  Mr.  Johnson's 
coming.  Mr.  Minot  Simons1  comment  may  be  of  inter- 
est. "As  to  a  Social  Center  Building  for  our  new 
lot,"  he  wrote,  "I  can  say  nothing  definite*.. In 
buying  the  lot  we  have  gone  just  as  far  as  we  can 
go  at  the  present  time.  I  suggest  that  you  go 
ahead  in  your  own  local  chapter  of  the  Laymen's 
League  to  work  out  some  feasible  design." 

Mr.  Johnson  accepted  the  trustees1  second  call 
and  preached  his  first  sermon  as  pastor  on  the  6th 
of  December,  1921*  Suitable  living  quarters  were 
found  for  him  at  the  home  of  Professor  Warren  Ruth, 
a  member  of  the  church.  Later,  he  became  a  well 
established  resident  member  of  the  University  Club. 
His  installation  as  minister  occurred  on  March  30, 
1922,  with  these  dignitaries  taking  part:  Rev. 


*iir.  Simons  goes  on  to  say:  "It  would  seem  that 
such  a  building  should  be  used  with  considerable 
freedom — if  the  Laymen1 s  League  uses  the  building 
for  its  chapter  meetings,  it  will  be  perfectly 
proper  for  them  to  smoke.   I  think  that  is  univer- 
sally the  custom  except  when  there  are  ladies 
present.   I  would  by  all  means  use  the  building, 
always  under  proper  chaperonage,  for  all  wholesome 
amusements  without  exception.  I  would  not  worry 
much  about  the  strong  puritanical  nature  of  the 
community." 
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Samuel  A.  Eliot,  President  of  the  A.U.A.  in  Boston, 
Rev.  Curtis  W.  Reese,  Secretary  of  the  uestern  Con- 
ference, Rev.  George  R.  Dodson,  Church  of  the  Unity, 
St.  Louis,  and  Rev.  James  C.  Baker,  Trinity  Metho- 
dist Church  of  Urbana.  Professor  Harold  E.  Babbitt, 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  presided. 

The  plans  for  the  hoped-for  parish  house  and 
student  center  were  making  no  real  progress  during 
the  following  period;  yet  the  records  leave  no 
doubt  that  they  were  frequently  discussed  by  both 
the  Laymen1 s  League  and  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
Their  ultimate  failure  to  materialize  is  obvious 
enough  today.  The  Board's  eventual  acceptance  of 
disappointment  can  be  conjectured  from  their  naming 
a  committee  on  April  9,   1925,  to  secure  an  appraisal 
of  the  lot  south  of  the  church,  preparatory  to  a 
possible  sale.  However,  when  the  church  apparently 
did  receive  an  offer  for  the  lot  two  years  later, 
the  Board  voted  not  to  let  it  go.  Through  their 
efforts  it  had  been  removed  from  the  tax  list  by 
September,  1927,  so  that  it  was  in  any  case  no 
longer  a  burden. 

Throughout  these  years  considerable  emphasis  was 
given  in  trustees1  meetings  to  the  subject  of  the 
Wayside  Pulpit  and  the  Sunday  order  of  service. 
For  these  purposes  a  growing  element  in  the  congre- 
gation favored  a  more  liberal,  less  traditional 
type  of  expression,  something  that  would  differen- 
tiate Unitarianism  from  orthodox  doctrines  more 
clearly  than  Mr.  Johnson's  selections  were  doing. 
Changes  in  the  wording  of  some  of  the  Wayside 
Pulpit  material  were  worked  out.  Also  a  new  book 
of  responsive  readings  was  reconmended  for  the 
church  services. 

Edward  C.  Johnson  was  without  question  a  man  of 
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fine  qualities,  conscientious,  devoted,  and  unself- 
ish, and  his  old  friends  still  recall  his  personal 
charm.  He  was  socially  experienced  and  versatile, 
broadly  sympathetic  in  community  interests «  Yet 
the  response  of  his  congregation  to  his  personality 
and  preaching  was  not  consistently  favorable.  Some 
remember  his  sermons  as  lacking  in  depth  and  origin- 
ality. Others  feel  that  he  lacked  the  warmth  and 
the  force  to  bind  together  the  group  of  free-minded 
individuals  that  comprised  his  congregation  or  to 
attract  and  hold  more  than  a  small  number  of 
students.  Obviously  the  membership  was  not  grow- 
ing. Out  of  the  thirty-eight  members  listed,  only 
half  came  to  church  with  any  regularity.  There  had 
been  only  a  small  increase  in  the  Sunday  School 
above  the  low  point  reached  in  September,  1929, 
when  the  year  opened  with  one  teacher  and  one  pupil. 
Within  the  church  Mr.  Johnson  had  a  small  but  in- 
tensely loyal  following;  the  local  clergy  and  his 
house-mates  at  the  University  Club  were  cordial 
friends.  Yet  his  own  annual  report  on  May  h,   1930, 
and  that  of  Professor  Oliver,  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  were  alike  in  revealing  that  the 
condition  of  the  church  as  a  center  of  influence 
called  for  a  new  leadership.  A  vote  of  the  congre- 
gation requested  him  to  stay  on  for  one  year,  at 
the  same  time  authorizing  the  Board  to  look  for  a 
successor.  In  the  circumstances,  his  resignation 
on  May  31st,  1930,  was  not  unexpected.* 

Meanwhile,  recognition  had  been  given  by  the 
trustees  and  by  the  congregation  to  the  loss  of  two 
of  their  most  valued  members,  Professor  and  Mrs. 

5  lir.  Johnson's  next  pastorate  was  in  East  Orange, 
H.  J.  After  a  number  of  years,  he  retired  to 
nethuen,  Mass.,  where  he  died  in  19U8. 
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Stephen  A.  Forbes,  charter  members  of  the  church. 
Mrs*  Forbes  died  on  January  30,  1930,  and  her 
husband  on  March  13 •  The  following  passage  is  taken 
from  a  note  of  appreciation  in  the  church  records: 
"This  congregation  calls  to  remembrance  the  lofty 
spirit,  faith,  and  initiative  of  Dr.  and  Mrs,  S.  A. 
Forbes,  to  whom  it  largely  owes  the  founding  of  this 
church  of  liberal  worship.  Theirs  was  an  unstinted, 
unceasing  loyalty  to  the  church*  Their  long,  com- 
panionable lives  were  devoted  to  each  other  and  to 
common  causes  of  public  interest  and  welfare."  The 
library  in  the  tower  is  named  for  them  and  portraits 
of  them  hang  there  now. 

Professor  Tubbs,  a  former  Unitarian  minister  and 
Bates  College  professor,  had  been  a  member  of  the 
Urbana  church  for  the  past  year,  and  was  willing  to 
take  over  the  services  in  September  following  Mr. 
Johnson1 s  resignation.  Candidates  were  sought  and 
were  heard  at  intervals,  but  no  call  was  issued  un- 
til the  end  of  January,  1931,  when  Mr.  Georges 
Saleja  Cooke  was  brought  on  from  Brookline,  Massachu- 
setts . 

Mr.  Cooke  was  of  Syrian  parentage,  born  in 
Alexandria,  where  he  received  his  early  education. 
A  graduate  of  the  American  University  in  Beirut,  he 
received  a  B.D.  degree  from  Meadville  Theological 
Seminary  and  an  S.T.B.  from  Harvard  Divinity  School. 
Before  coming  to  Urbana  he  had  had  a  pastorate  at 
Redlands,  California.  His  correspondence  has  a 
rather  strong  orthodox  flavor  and  one  member  recalls 
that  he  was  "a  rather  aggressive  fellow."  His  re- 
signation after  six  months  because,  as  he  said,  our 
people  were  not  giving  him  their  undivided  support, 
appears  to  have  caused  a  general  feeling  of  relief.* 
*Mr.  Cooke  spent  the  next  12  years  as  pastor  in 
Northampton ,Mass.  Since  1951,  he  has  been  on  the 
faculty  of  Converse  College  in  Spartansburg,  S.C. 
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It  should  be  noted  that  under  Mr.  Cooke  an  adult 
class  had  been  formed  in  the  Sunday  School,  consist- 
ing of  eight  members,  and  that  there  were  six 
children  in  a  class  that  met  on  Sunday  afternoons. 
The  average  church  attendance  as  recorded  by  the 
Laymen1 s  League  was  fifty-four* 

There  was  a  meeting  of  the  trustees  on  September 
lUth,  1931,  and  a  congregational  meeting  a  month 
later  at  which  it  was  voted  to  call  lir.  John  Brogden 
as  minister  to  this  church,  lir.  Brogden  was  an 
Australian  by  birth.  He  came  in  early  youth  to  the 
United  States  and  his  first  professional  training 
was  in  law.  At  Culver-Stockton  College  in  Missouri 
he  obtained  three  degrees,  A.B.,  AJU,  and  B.D., 
the  last  in  1920.  He  received  further  training  and 
an  KM.  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  After  his 
ordination  in  191$,  he  spent  nine  years  as  minister 
to  a  Disciples  of  Christ  congregation.  A  four-year 
period  as  a  Unitarian  minister  in  Dallas,  Texas, 
preceded  his  coming  to  Urbana.  Since  he  had  already 
spoken  twice  as  a  candidate,  his  pastorate  began  on 
a  basis  of  friendly  acquaintance.  There  were  no 
further  Board  meetings  on  record  until  May,  1932, 
and  it  may  be  assumed  that  church  affairs  had  gone 
smoothly  in  the  interval.  In  his  remarks  at  the 
Annual  Meeting,  however,  Mr.  Brogden  deplored  the 
lack  of  better  facilities  for  entertaining  students. 
He  stated  that  no  more  than  six  or  seven  were 
coming  Sunday  nights,  very  seldom  as  many  as  a 
dozen.  The  church  income  was  depressingly  low. 
Mr.  Hopkins,  the  organist,  offered  in  September  to 
reduce  his  price  to  |U  a  Sunday,  and  the  following 
spring  he  donated  his  services  for  the  month  of 
March.  For  1933-193U,  the  church  offered  Mr. 
Brogden  only  -i>200  a  month  instead  of  lP250.  when 
Miss  Agnes  Doster  volunteered  her  services  as 
organist  for  the  year,  they  were  gratefully  accept- 
ed. For  the  sake  of  economy  the  customary  arrange- 
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merits  for  a  soloist  were  not  made*  The  A.U.A.  was 
helping  to  the  extent  of  :.)90  a  month ,  an  amount  in 
which  this  church  was  favored  above  other  groups* 
Yet  such  were  the  financial  arrears  of  the  church 
that  it  was  not  until  the  end  of  February,  193U, 
that  Mr.  Hopkins,  the  organist,  could  be  paid  for 
his  services  of  1932-1933 •  One  unfortunate  result 
of  the  prevailing  banking  situation  was  that  >j>200 
which  the  A.U.A.  had  sent  for  church  repairs  was 
tied  up  by  the  closing  of  the  First  National  Bank 
of  Urbana.  The  former  member  whose  recollections 
have  already  been  quoted  says  of  this  period,  "Mr, 
Brogden  had  a  hard  job  to  breathe  life  back  into 
the  organization.... His  emphasis  was  on  social 
values  and  was  decidedly  on  the  humanistic  side,... 
but  not  belligerently  so.  He  was  a  very   hard  work- 
er and  very  warm  in  his  approach  to  people,  as  was 
also  iirs.  Brogden.  I  had  great  admiration  for  the 
way  Mrs.  Brogden  and  the  three  boys  stood  by  him 
and  helped  in  church  affairs.  Both  his  salary  and 
the  church  budget  were  very  limited,  and  I  often 
wondered  how  he  could  endure  the  pinching  and  dis- 
couragement that  must  have  been  his  at  times.  The 
boys  were  fine,  all-round,  lovable  youngsters  who 
matured  into  outstanding  college  students  and  young 
men,... a  great  tribute  to  the  upbringing  of  their 
parents. 

"Mr.  Brogden  impressed  me  as  a  broad  reader.  I 
never  listened  to  more  choice  readings  than  he 
gave  us  as  a  prelude  to  his  sermons.  His  sermons 
had  real  meat  in  them...  but  if  he  saw  a  stranger 
in  the  church,  he  would  always  manage  to  switch 
around  to  the  history  or  meaning  of  Unitarianism 
in  the  hopes  of  netting  a  convert.  This  became  a 
bit  dull  for  regular  attendants.  *en  a  more  re- 
munerative ministry  in  Spokane  was  offered  Mr. 
Brogden,  there  was  every  reason  for  him  to  take 
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it.  He  was  no  longer  young  and  must  have  needed 
greater  financial  security." 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  in  the  light  of  more 
recent  events,  that  as  long  ago  as  1932  the  Board 
of  Trustees  received  from  fir.  Cornish  in  Boston  a 
letter  concerning  a  hoped-for  national  alliance  of 
"Free  Churches  of  America."   This  led  to  a  discus- 
sion of  possible  close  relations  with  the  Universa- 
list  Church  of  Urbana.  A  committee  was  appointed 
to  confer  with  the  Universalis t  group  about  the 
possibility  of  using  Mr,  Brogden  in  both  churches, 
to  alternate  with  "supplies"  in  each;  but  the 
committee  reported  at  a  midsummer  Board  meeting  that 
the  Universalists  had  already  made  final  arrange- 
ments for  a  minister.  The  strong  feeling  in  favor 
of  union  services  and  social  relations,  however, 
resulted  in  a  joint  meeting  of  the  two  laymen's 
groups  that  year  and  in  union  services  in  the  years 
immediately  following. 

Work  with  the  student  group  had  improved  by  1938 
to  the  point  that  a  paragraph  commending  it  appeared 
in  the  Christian  Register.  It  was  at  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  that  year  that  the  music  committee  asked 
for  authority  to  engage  as  organist  Ilr.  Miles 
Hartley,  whose  services,  incidentally,  were  still 
giving  satisfaction  ten  years  later. 

Mr.  Brogden !s  talks  to  groups  outside  the  church 
were  meanwhile  becoming  well  and  favorably  known. 
He  gave  a  Christmas  address  at  Normal  University; 
he  spoke  to  Kiwanis,  to  the  Universalist  Menfs  Club, 
to  the  Champaign  County  League  of  uomen  Voters,  and 
to  a  "retreat"  at  Turkey  Run  on  subjects  as  varied 
as  Cooperatives,  the  Psychology  of  Preaching,  and 
International  Problems . 

By  1938,  attendance  at  church  was  counted  as  a 
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steady  average  of  £0,  with  2l|  students  getting  to- 
gether on  Sunday  evenings.  Yet  the  churchy  even  by 
intense  effort,  could  barely  maintain  the  status  quo 
of  a  '»200  deficit.  A  new  heating  plant,  at  a  cost 
of  j800,  was  suddenly  found  to  be  indispensable. 
Once  more  the  beneficent  A.UJU  came  f orward  with 
an  offer.  This  covered  the  entire  expense  of  the 
furnace,  and  the  church  was  equally  blessed  by  the 
gratuitous  services  of  Professor  Konzo  who  designed 
and  supervised  the  installation, 

A  special  group  of  contributors  made  it  possible 
to  redecorate  the  interior  of  the  church  building 
in  the  summer  of  193?. 

At  the  Annual  Meeting  in  May,  19^0,  it  was 
announced  that  Mr,  Hartley  had  reduced  the  price 
of  his  services  as  organist  to  „>2,!?0  a  week, 

War  conditions  showed  their  effects  in  other 
ways.  In  isiovember,  19U0,  the  A.U.A,  announced  a 
reduction  of  vlQ  in  its  monthly  subsidy  of  fylOO;  a 
year  later  the  amount  was  reduced  to  „>80,  with 
further  reductions  to  come;  moreover,  the  A.UJU 
gave  notice  that  it  would  be  able  to  help  with 
repair  bills  only  if  the  church  would  match,  dollar 
for  dollar,  whatever  gift  it  should  receive.  This 
was  in  spite  of  a  special  resolution  drawn  up  at  a 
church  dinner  celebrating  the  3Ubh  anniversary  in 
March,  19hl,  asking  the  A.UJV.  to  restore,  if 
possible,  the  former  stipend  of  1T200  a  year* 
*The  President  ox  ohe  Trustees  appealed  for  "the 
strengthening  of  some  pledges  made  and  of  others^ 
not  yet  made"  in  a  letter  that  contained  also  this 
model  of  exhortation:   "If  you  happen  to  be  one  who 
is  doing  or  has  done  all  possible  in  this  connect- 
ion, please  do  not  allow  our  request  to  embarrass 
you."   ( . ) 
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It  may  be  noted  that  on  that  same  occasion 
letters  were  read  from  Mr.  Vail  and  Mr.  Johnson 
expressing  appreciation  of  their  having  been 
thought  of  as  possible  participants.  Guests  of 
honor  were  Professor  and  Mrs.  Morgan  Brooks  and 
Professor  and  Mrs*  T.  E.  Oliver ,   the  only  charter 
members  remaining  in  the  congregation  at  that  time. 

In  August,  19^2,  Mr.  Brogden  submitted  to  George 
Davis,  Director  of  Extension  at  the  Unitarian  head- 
quarters, a  report  of  conditions  in  Urbana  as  he 
saw  them.  He  compared  these  unfavorably  with  the 
situations  existing  in  the  other  local  churches  and 
also  in  other  college  toras,  notably  Iowa  City  and 
Ann  Arbor,  where  even  the  Unitarian  congregations 
were  at  least  twice  as  large.  An  indirect  result 
of  these  comparisons  and  of  a  letter  of  similar 
tenor  from  the  Board  of  Trustees  was  a  recommenda- 
tion from  Mr*  Reese  in  Chicago  that  the  grant  for 
this  church  be  raised  to  &L.000  a  year. 

In  September  of  the  following  year,  Mr.  Brogden 
received  his  call  from  Spokane ,   Washington*  Reluc- 
tant as  they  were  to  see  the  Brogdens  go,  the  con- 
gregation assented  to  his  release  as  of  November 
1st.  As  a  token  of  appreciation,  members,  contri- 
butors, and  other  friends  gathered  at  the  church 
on  October  22nd  to  do  honor  to  i'ir«  and  Mrs. Brogden 
at  a  farewell  dinner  arranged  by  the  Women's 
Alliance . 

With  exceptional  timeliness,  word  had  come  from 
Curtis  Reese  in  Chicago  that  Mr.  Philip  Schug  was 
available  as  a  candidate.  Preaching  dates  were  at 
once  arranged,  and  on  November  lirth  Mr.  Schug  was 
given  a  call  to  the  Urbana  church.  Philip  Schug 
was  graduated  from  North  Central  College  in  1939, 
and  from  the  Chicago  Theological  Seminary  three 
years  later.  It  was  obvious  from  the  beginning 
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that  for  reasons  partly  connected  with  the  World 
War,  the  church  would  be  operating  on  a  minimum 
budget,  but  Philip  Schug  and  his  young  wife,  Mary, 
were  full  of  co*irage  and  energy.  When  the  hordes 
of  returning  veterans  created  a  housing  crisis  and 
the  building  where  the  Schugs  had  an  apartment  was 
"sold  out  from  under  them,"  they  moved  with  their 
little  girl  into  such  makeshift  quarters  as  the 
church  afforded.  Philip  was  well  aware  that  the 
special  demands  of  a  college  church  called  for  his 
best,  most  concentrated  efforts.  The  extent  to 
which  he  succeeded  may  be  judged  by  this  comment 
from  a  church  members  "Phil  Schug,  to  my  mind,  did 
the  most  artistic  job  with  his  sermons  of  any  of  our 
ministers ....  They  were  fresh,  well  organized,  very 
well  delivered,  and  some  of  them  had  unusual 
literary  quality*  9 cFhil  was  openly  humanistic  in 
his  thinking  and  probably  alienated  some  people 
therebycceOne  of  his  real  contributions  was  his 
help  to  Mrso  McCcTJum  during.  *♦  the  fight  against 
religious  instruction  in  the  schools.   He  saw  it 
through  against  heavy  odds,  spending  his  strength 
and  some  of  his  slender  means  to  do  it,  and  without 
much  help  from  the  congregation." 

Distinctly  to  Philip's  credit  was  The  Religious 
Modern,  a  small  but  lively  publication  of  religious 
news  and  comment  interspersed  with  timely  book  re- 
views a  A  group  of  church  members  helped  him  to 
prepare,  mimeograph,  and  mail  an  average  of  twelve 
hundred  and  twenty-five  copies  eight  times  a  year. 

Within  the  church  there  was  sympathetic  rejoic- 
ing with  Philip  and  Mary  Schug  when  he  received  a 
call  from  the  Unitarian  Church  in  Lincoln, Nebraska. 
This  led  to  his  resigning  from  the  Urbana  church  on 
October  29,  19U7,  his  resignation  to  take  effect  on 
December  1.  The  congregation  expressed  their  regret 
by  giving  him  a  purse  and  a  friendly  farewell 
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dinner  at  the  Y.M.C.A.  on  November  2U«* 

A  pulpit  committee  was  appointed  without  loss  of 
time,  with  Mrs.  Karl  Lohmann  as  chairman.  Its  eight 
members  were  representative  of  various  groups  active 
in  church  affairs.  Its  duties  were  not  only  to   look 
for  a  new  minister  and  to  supply  the  pulpit  with 
speakers  during  the  search,  but  to  establish  a  set 
of  standards  by  which  to  assess  the  qualifications 
of  a  candidate • 

Naturally,  the  committee  needed  to  keep  in  mind, 
and  to  profit  by,  past  experiences  so  far  as  they 
could  be  known.  Each  of  the  former  ministers  had 
appealed  to  some  one  group  more  than  to  the  whole 
congregation,  Mr.  Vail!s  near-disastrous  departure 
to  join  with  the  Bahaists  had  proved  a  handicap  that 
still  could  be  felt  by  his  successors.  Mr*  Johnson's 
formalism  was  welcomed  by  those  members  with  a 
traditionalist  upbringing*  llr*  Brogden!s  "meaty" 
sermons  appealed  to  the  intellectual  element  in  the 
congregation.  The  youthful  Philip  Schug  was  both 
thoughtful  and  humorous* 

The  pulpit  committee  had  ample  cause  to  take  its 
time,  also  to  follow  scrupulously  the  somewhat 
elaborate  procedure  that  the  A.U.A.  was  then  advis- 
ing. Meeting  for  the  first  time  on  November  U>they 
set  up  three  sub-committees:  Membership  Survey, 
Church  Evaluation,  and  Ministerial  Survey.  On 
December  lk,   Mrs*  Lohmann  took  the  reports  of  these 
sub-committees,  together  with  a  report  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  to  Chicago,  to  Mr.  Randall 
Hilton,  secretary  of  the  Western  Conference*  After 
considering  these  reoorts%  Mr.  Hilton  gave  the 


*Mr.  Schug  occupied  the  Lincoln  pulpit  for  several 
years,  going  from  there  to  Sen  Antonio,  Texas. 
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committee  the  names  of  several  potential  candidates, 
including  the  name  of  Arnold  Farrow  Westwood,  of 
Brewster,  Massachusetts,  For  a  variety  of  reasons, 
the  names  of  the  others  were  soon  eliminated.  For 
those  members  of  the  committee  who  could  go  to 
Chicago,  arrangements  were  made  to  hear  Arnold  West- 
wood  preach  at  the  People's  Liberal  Church.  From 
there  he  came  to  Urbana  to  interview  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  and  to  make  a  superficial 
survey  of  the  local  situation.  It  was  then  that  "he 
expressed  a  willingness  to  come  to  Urbana"  as  a 
candidate,  and  that  the  committee  saw  in  him  "an 
ability  to  size  up  the  needs  for  the  growth  and 
development  of  this  church".  A  further  quotation 
follows,  also  taken  from  Mrs.  Lohmannts  report  to 
the  congregation.  "It  is  important  to  the  welfare 
of  our  church  that  our  minister  should  be  not  only 
an  able  administrator  of  church  affairs  and  accept- 
able to  the  membership but should  also  be  an 

addition  to  the  leadership  of  the  community.  During 
this  week  Mr.  Westwood  has  shown  initiative  in 
meeting  civic  leaders  and  in  having  conferences  with 
them  .  The  members  of  the  Parish  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  hear  Mr.  Westwood  preach  twice  and  to 

meet  him  and  his  wife  socially" "The  Committee 

is  glad  to  recommend  that  you  consider  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Westwood,  of  Brewster,  Massachusetts,  for  the  minis- 
try of  this  church." 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  congregation  held 
at  noon,  April  18,  19hB9   after  the  church  service, 
a  motion  was  passed  unanimously  to  extend  such  an 
invitation  to  him.  Within  ten  days  his  acceptance 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  secretary.  His  service  was 
to  begin  in  September. 

It  should  be  recorded  that  the  pulpit  committee, 
while  carrying  on  its  search,  had  been  equally 
diligent  in  furnishing  supplies  for  the  weekly 
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services*  From  the  University  campus  came  numerous 
distinguished  speakers,  some  from  outside  the 
church  membership,  several  from  within.  President 
George  D.  Stoddard,  who  was  a  member,  took  his  turn 
as  speaker,  and  Professor  Fay  Tooley  read  the 
services  each  Sunday.  The  Western  Conference 
helped  out  by  providing  ministers  for  four  Sundays. 
Twice,  exchanges  were  arranged  when  the  committee 
traveled  to  a  distance  to  hear  a  candidate. 

Considering  the  vital  presence  of  Arnold  Westwood 
in  our  very  midst,  the  inclusion  here  of  the  follow- 
ing biographical  material  may  seem  un-called-for. 
That  is  a  risk,  however,  that  must  be  taken,  and  can 
be  justified  if  necessary.  Arnold  was  born  in 
Toledo,  Ohio,  the  son  of  the  late  Horace  Westwood, 
whose  distinguished  services  to  Unitarianism  and 
other  liberal  causes  have  been  widely  recognized. 
Geographically,  Arnold !s  background  includes  both 
the  east  and  west  coasts,  since  he  obtained  an 
AJU  at  the  University  of  California  in  19U2  and  an 
A.B.  at  Tufts  College  in  19U5#  He  has  also  an 
S.T.B.  The  file  of  the  Department  of  Ministry  of 
the  A.U.A.  provides  this  item:  "During  his  early 
years  at  Tufts  College,  TTestwood  served  as  student 
assistant  to  the  Rev«  Harold  G.  Arnold  at  the  First 
Parish  in  yest  Roxbury,  Massachusetts,  Beside 
valuable  experience,  he  also  gained  from  this  work 

his  wife,  who  is  Mr.  Arnold's  daughter. Mrs. 

TTestwood  is  a  graduate  of  Bennington  College  where 

she  majored  in  Political  Economy  and  History  " 

As  a  student  minister,  Arnold  had  the  responsi- 
bility of  two  Cape  Cod  pastorates  simultaneously, 
the  First  Parish  in  Brewster  (Unitarian)  and  the 
Universalist  Church  of  Yarmouthport.  It  was  from 
the  Cape  that  with  his  charming  and  capable  wife, 
Carolyn,  and  their  year-old  son,  John,  he  took  the 
long  step  to  Urbana,  Illinois,  to  begin  his 
ministry  in  September,  19U8.  His  father  gave  the 
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occasional  address  at  his  installation  on  October  3. 
Ernest  Kuebler,  now  director  of  the  Council  of 
Liberal  Churches,  Division  of  Education,  gave  the 
charge  to  the  congregation  and  Dr.  Stoddard  gave 
the  charge  to  the  minister. 

-X-  *  #  *r  * 

The  casual  mention  that  the  !'Tomenfs  Alliance,  the 
Laymen's  League,  the  young  people's  groups,  and  the 
Church  School  have  received  thus  far  has  not  done 
justice  to  their  importance  as  factors  in  the 
church  organization.  Inevitably,  the  VTomenfs 
Alliance,  which  was  formed  when  the  church  itself 
came  into  being,  regarded  fund-raising  as  one  of 
its  most  essential  functions.  Membership  has 
varied  from  five  to  thirty-five,  but  large  or 
small,  the  group  has  endeavored  to  fulfill  the 
varied  extra  requirements  of  the  well  run  church 
plarifc  that  fall  outside  the  regular  budget.  In  the 
early  years,  church  suppers  furnished  by  the 
Alliance  were  a  regular  monthly  enterprise.  These 
served  the  double  purpose  of  bringing  funds  to  the 
treasury  while  promoting  friendship  and  cementing 
the  church  membership  socially.  The  Alliance  pro- 
gram has  also  included  bazaars,  food  or  "white 
elephant"  sales,  bridge-parties,  and  clothing  and 
waste-paper  drives.  From  time  to  time,  the  tempta- 
tion to  retail  among  their  friends  such  popular 
commodities  as  bath-powder,  gelatin  puddings,  snap- 
on  rubbers,  costume  jewelry,  or  flavoring  extracts 
has  proved  irresistible  and,  on  the  whole,  reward- 
ing. Then  as  a  more  direct  demonstration  of  neigh- 
borliness,  members  have  tried  through  personal 
services  to  help  church  families  meet  some  of  the 
difficult  emergencies  that  have  arisen.  Alliance 
meetings — monthly  or  semi-monthly,  all-day  sessions 
luncheon  meetings  with  husbands  as  guests,  after- 
noon or  evening  programs  followed  by  refreshments 
have  been  given  over  to  the  discussion  of  local 
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health  or  welfare  agencies,  famous  Unitarians ,  or 
international  problems ,  alternating  with  travel- 
ogues, evenings  of  music,  or  play  readings*  More 
often  than  not,  these  offerings  have  been  combined, 
especially  in  the  war  periods,  with  sewing  or 
knitting  for  the  Red  Cross,  the  Unitarian  Service 
Committee,  or  a  local  hospital.  In  September,  1918, 
the  A.lliance  made  arrangements  to  house  about  twenty 
members  of  the  Student  Army  Training  Corps  in  the 
church,  until  the  University  could  provide  more 
permanent  quarters.  Perhaps  the  whole  subject  can 
best  be  summed  up  by  saying  that  there  has  been 
scarcely  any  worthy  field  of  activity  open  to  women 
which  the  angels  of  the  Alliance  have  feared  to 
tread. 

The  formation  of  the  local  chapter  of  the  Lay- 
men^ League  took  place  in  the  spring  of  1920  after 
Mr,  Carl  Wetherell,  field  secretary  of  the  National 
Laymen's  League,  had  come  from  Boston  to  address  the 
congregation  on  February  8,  He  urged  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  chapter  here,  and  the  interest  aroused 
resulted  in  a  meeting  of  the  men  of  the  church  on 
February  28.  Dinner  was  served  for  the  occasion  by 
members  of  the  Women Ts  Alliance.  A  committee 
appointed  at  that  time  to  consider  plans  for 
organization  reported  at  a  meeting  on  March  1,  which 
was  addressed  by  the  Rev,  Maxwell  Savage,  minister 
of  the  First  Unitarian  Church  of  Worcester,  Mass, 
With  the  organization  completed,  stimulation  of 
church  attendance  and  publicity  for  the  ideals  of 
Unitarianism  were  discussed  as  possible  projects, 
but  no  action  was  taken  at  that  time.  The  first 
regular  meeting,  held  a  week  later,  set  the  pattern 
that  many  meetings  were  to  follow  in  the  years  to 

come a  talk  by  a  prominent  man  in  the  community 

or  a  visitor,  followed  by  open  discussion. 
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The  first  project  of  national  scope  in  which  the 
Laymen's  League  had  a  share  was  raising  the  Unitari- 
an Campaign  Fund  in  the  autumn  of  1920.  The  amount 
assigned  to  this  church  was  #2000.  A  committee  con- 
sisting of  three  members  from  the  League  and  one 
from  the  Alliance  was  given  this  responsibility.  At 
the  League  meeting  of  February  6,  1921,  Professor 
MacGillivray,  the  chairman,  reported  that  our 
church  had  oversubscribed  its  quota  by  $67 .U7. 
Whether  the  assignment  has  been  official  or  not, 
League  members  have  always  been  active  in  any  finan- 
cial canvass  connected  with  the  church.  Other 
duties  taken  over  by  the  laymen  have  been  ushering 
and  keeping  a  record  of  church  attendance. 

When  in  December  it  was  announced,  as  has  al- 
ready been  told,  that  the  National  League  had 
donated  §600  for  student  work,  there  was  no  question 
as  to  where  the  members1  next  duties  lay.  A  system- 
atic program  was  set  on  foot  to  advertise  the 
church,  to  build  up  attendance,  and  to  develop  a 
College  Center  movement.  It  was  in  connection  with 
the  last-named  project  that  the  provision  by  the 
A.U.A.,  two  months  later,  of  $3750  for  the  purchase 
of  the  lot  adjoining  the  church  property  assumed 
such  importance.  Meanwhile,  the  League  fund  fur- 
nished the  minister  with  a  student  assistant,  at 
the  same  time  providing  the  wherewithal  for  exten- 
sive local  advertising  and  for  entertaining  the 
growing  student  group 0 

There  is  no  record  of  the  precise  amounts  of 
money  that  the  Laymen's  League  continued  to  receive 
from  the  national  organization.  While  they  appar- 
ently sufficed  for  a  modest  program  of  work  with 
students,  the  prospect  soon  ceased  for  funds  con- 
ducive to  the  establishment  of  a  complete  student 
center.  Even  if  the  League  could  have  put  up  a 
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building,  there  was  no  likelihood  that  either  the 
church  or  the  A.U.A.  would  have  had  the  resources 
for  furnishing  and  maintenance. 

By  the  time  of  the  chapter  meeting  of  December, 
1921,  a  sense  of  obligation  to  the  Alliance  led  the 
members  to  propose  giving  a  supper  to  the  women's 
organization.  Rexford  Newcomb,  the  League  president, 
was  chosen  chairman  for  the  occasion,  with  power  to 

select  his  own  committee,  whereupon so  run  the 

minutes  of  the  meeting — he  "appointed  as  members  of 
this  committee  each  and  every  member  of  the  chapter •" 
This  form  of  entertainment  came  to  be  an  annual 
event,  one  that  gave  the  League  members  an  enviable 
reputation  as  epicures  as  well  as  hosts.  They  have 
provided  similar  hospitality  for  the  young  people's 
group  from  time  to  time,  and  have  also  given  a  full 
share  of  help  with  arrangements  for  the  annual 
church  picnic  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  term  "student  work",  found  so  often  in  the 
minutes  of  the  Laymen's  League's  and  the  trustees' 
meetings,  can  have  no  exact  meaning,  since  it  in- 
evitably has  varied  with  the  individuals  involved. 
However,  to  describe  a  typical  Sunday  evening  for 
students,  one  would  have  to  begin  with  the  supper. 
While  the  National  Laymen's  League  was  providing 
generous  sums  to  cover  such  an  expense,  the  hospi- 
tality was  usually  offered  by  the  minister.  Later, 
the  men  and  girls  furnished  and  prepared  the  food 
themselves,  and  the  minister  joined  them  afterward. 
Then  there  would  be  a  program.  It  might  be  a  talk 
by  an  outside  speaker,  or  the  students,  individuals 
or  groups,  would  bring  material  of  their  own  choos- 
ing to  read  and  discuss.  Much  ground  could  be 
covered  in  the  course  of  a  season,  and  many  friend- 
ships be  made. 
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The  absence  from  the  church  files  of  official 
records  of  the  Sunday  School  prevents  all  but  a 
brief  comment.  Certain  families  whose  children  date 
back  to  the  early  period  recall  gratefully  the 
devoted  service  of  Mrs.  Morgan  Brooks,  first  as  sole 
teacher,  later  as  superintendent.  The  Brooks 
children  constituted  a  gradually  expanding  nucleus 
(There  came  to  be  seven  of  them),  and  Professor 
Brooks  made  the  rounds  in  his  big  car  every  Sunday 
morning  to  collect  whatever  other  children  could  be 
added  to  the  class.  When  enough  of  the  Brooks 
children  grew  up  and  scattered  to  bring  this  pros- 
perous period  to  a  natural  end,  each  succeeding 
minister  after  Mr.  Vail's  time  seemingly  had  to  make 
a  fresh  start • 

Mention  has  scarcely  been  made  of  music  in  the 
church  services.  From  the  beginning,  a  pianist,  or 
later,  an  organist,  was  of  course  essential,  and  a 
paid  singer  was  apparently  considered  equally  so. 
Since  it  was  usually  possible  to  secure  the  services 
of  musicians  from  the  University  School  of  Music,  a 
high  standard  of  quality  was  consistently  maintain- 
ed. *4ien  finances  became  a  serious  problem,  the 
Laymen's  League  assessed  its  members  for  enough  to 
cover  the  singer1 s  fees,  and  the  Alliance  not  in- 
frequently paid  the  organist.  During  the  depres- 
sion, a  decision  was  reached  to  dispense  entirely 
with  the  services  of  the  soloist,  and  so  far  as  the 
records  show,  none  was  ever  engaged  again* 

Since  nothing  in  the  nature  of  history  can  ever 
be  brought  really  up  to  date,  this  sketch  must 
simply  be  ended  at  a  chosen  arbitrary  moment.  If  ^ 
the  year  of  Arnold  Vestwood*s  arrival  be  chosen,  it 
should  be  possible  to  show  the  direction  in  which 
the  various  elements  in  the  church  were  set  to 
moving,  without  trying  to  follow  through.  Any  dis- 
paragement of  what  had  gone  before  must  be  avoided, 
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since  the  times  of  greatest  discouragement  to  his 
predecessors  may  have  in  some  degree  prepared  the 
way  for  his  greater  success*  The  fact  remains, 

however,  that  for  our  church,  life  began  at 

approximately forty!  The  mention  of  only  a  few 

items  should  be  enough  to  show  this. 

With  the  help  of  an  interest-free  loan  of  $10,000 
from  the  A.UJU  and  six  additional  thousands  sub- 
scribed locally,  the  now  indispensable  Emerson  Hall 
was  added  to  the  church  within  Arnold !s  first  year. 
Its  dedication  on  December  16,  1°U9,  was  an  inspir- 
ing occasion  for  which  Frederick  May  Eliot,  Presi- 
dent of  the  A.U.A.,  came  from  Boston  to  be  the 
principal  speaker. 

The  Women Ts  Alliance,  having  had  a  two-year 
"rest  period,"  came  to  life  again  also  in  19h&9 
and  resumed  its  program  with  fresh  zeal. 

More  recently,  the  Laymen's  League,  no  longer 
officially  connected  with  the  National  Laymen Ts 
League,  has  been  attracting  to  its  monthly  forum- 
luncheon  a  large  group  of  men  from  outside  its 
former  membership.  A  new  name,  Unitarian  Forum, 
has  been  adopted,  as  well  as  a  new  ruling  admitting 
women  as  members. 

Then,  something  almost  incredible  has  happened 
in  the  Church  School.  Fay  and  Rosemary  Tooley 
deserve  special  credit  for  reorganizing  and 
developing  it.  Their  successors,  the  present  staff, 
so  numerous  and  so  highly  qualified,  providing  for 
children  from  toddlers  up  to  high-school  teen-agers, 
can  hardly  come  within  the  scope  of  this  paper. 
That  subject,  along  with  John  Kuypers '  superb  choir 
and  the  Channing-Murray  Foundation,  must  be  left 
over  for  the  next  chapter.  As  must  also 
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Arnold  T*testwood  says any  attempt  really  to 

appraise  the  nine-year  period  just  past#  It  is 
still  too  close  to  us. 


#  *  •* 


Published  on  February  9,   1957, 

The  50th  Anniversary  of  the  Signing  of  its  Covenant, 

By  the  Unitarian  Church  of  Urbana,  Illinois 
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